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SERMON, 



SERMON. 



** Till we all come to a perfect man, unto the measure of 
THE stature of THE FULNESS OF CHRIST." — Ephesians iv. 13. 

** I HAVE FINISHED MY COURSE, I HAVE KEPT THE FAITH ; HENCE- 
FORTH THERE IS LAID UP FOR ME A CROWN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

WHICH THE Lord . . . shall give me ; . . . and not to me 

ONLY, BUT TO ALL THEM ALSO THAT LOVE HiS APPEARING." — 

2 Timothy iv. 7, 8. 
" Behold a door was open in heaven, . . . and lo ! I beheld 

A GREAT MULTITUDE . . . CLOTHED WITH WHITE ROBES AND 
PALMS IN THEIR HANDS ; . . . AND THE ELDERS HAD ON THEIR 

HEADS CROWNS OF GOLD." — Revelation iv. i, 4; vii. 9. 

A FTER the tender and touching words which have 
•^^^ already been spoken here and elsewhere of my 
dear brother, your beloved and revered pastor, every- 
body's dear friend, it would seem as if all attempt to 
say more, either to relieve our own hearts who speak, 
or to comfort your hearts who hear, or to honor his 
memory who has gone to his reward, would be worse 
than superfluous, would mar the perfect beauty of those 
words which graced and honored and made forever 
memorable his burial day. Nothing but the persuasive 
earnestness of your Committee, and the tearful honor 
they did me of calling me Calvin Lincoln's very dear 
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friend, could have overcome my reluctance to lay my 
faded leaves, though of truest affection, by the side of 
that worthy and fragrant crown of lilies which then 
was laid upon his grave. 

The words then spoken are so fresh in my memory, 
so deep in my heart, that when I think of my dearly 
beloved friend, some phrase, some sentence, some 
thought comes before me, in all its beauty and truth, 
with such vividness that my own thought seems so 
poor, my utterance of it so unworthy, that I hesitate, 
I pause, I am dumb. But when I remember how I 
loved him, and how worthy he was of my love, I can- 
not refrain from speaking my word, however unworthy 
an expression it may be of that love and admiration, 
— however unworthy it may be as an expression of his 
character and work. 

Forty-four years ago this very week Calvin Lincoln 
gave me his Right Hand, as a token of the Fellowship of 
the Churches, at my ordination and installation over the 
society nearest his own. But more than the fellowship 
of the churches came to me in that right hand. He 
gave me his heart, and he captured mine and has held 
it captive during all these long years, almost half 
a century. For seven years we were much in each 
other's society, and frequently exchanged pulpits. A 
great shadow fell upon his home soon after we knew 
each other, and it was made almost desolate by the 
death of a most loving and beloved wife. Two little 
children were left to him, who grew to man's and 
woman's estate under the beautiful influence of a 
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saintly sister, now in heaven, partaking largely of 
their fathers eminent virtues. Both ripened for 
heaven early, leaving desolate hearts to mourn their 
translation. But when this great shadow fell, and his 
home was dark to him, his face still shone like the 
face of an angel, and his voice was firm as he ex- 
pressed to me the support which his Christian faith 
gave him as he walked his path alone. 

At just this time the cause of Temperance was 
agitating both Politics and the Church as never before 
nor since. I was fresh from the seclusion of student- 
life, all ablaze with enthusiasm, flaming with zeal to 
correct all evils and perfect all good in a day. He was 
calm, collected, self-poised by nature. Besides, he had 
the benefit of thirteen years' experience in the ministry, 
in a very active and enterprising town, where the lead- 
ing influences were pretty strongly opposed to many 
of the measures advocated by the active Temperance 
reformers. Brother Lincoln was calm, self-reliant, as- 
sured, firm, but not very demonstrative. I was restless, 
dissatisfied, aggressive, belligerent. I sometimes be- 
came impatient with his calmness. He never became 
impatient with my restlessness, but had an encouraging 
word to say when I was discouraged, a- soothing word 
to say when I was ruffled, and kept right on doing his , 
part of the work calmly, trustfully, persistently, effect- 
ively, — the still small voice subduing opposition which 
the roaring tempest could not moderate. 

I now began to understand the depth of his charac- 
ter, the weight of his influence, and the power of simple 
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firmness. At the close of seven years, when our friend- 
ship had ripened into love, I removed to a distant part 
of the country for twelve years' residence, and had but 
little personal intercourse with your late pastor. 

After a ministry of signal success at Fitchburg, of 
twenty-six years, of which church he remained pastor 
emeritus five years longer, he resigned his active min- 
istry on account of feeble health. He spent a part of 
these five years as preacher of the Bulfinch Street 
Church, Boston, and as Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, administering its afifairs and 
endeavoring to raise funds when its popularity and 
finances were both very low. I knew something of his 
faithful but unsatisfactory labors during his manage- 
ment of this office. He was wise enough, he was 
trusted enough, he was loved enough to have raised all 
the money he wanted, and to have spent it to the best 
advantage. But he could give money much better 
than he could get it. His own purse he opened easily, 
but he found it difficult to open the purses of others. 
He did not like to beg even for a good cause. He 
could move one to give more readily than he could a 
congregation. He was a man for the individual, not 
for the multitude. The work was not to his taste. 
He was not born for it. But it was well for the Asso- 
ciation and for the churches that he undertook it for 
a time: well for the Association, because it showed 
to its constituents what wisdom, what prudence, what 
economy there was in the administration of its affairs, 
— no visionary schemes being proposed, no unpromis- 
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ing undertaking being advocated ; it was well for the 
churches, for they witnessed in him the ripest fruits of 
their own faith, the most attractive graces of their own 
principles. His face was a benediction, and he was 
everywhere welcomed as a man to love, an agent to re- 
spect, a minister to revere. But the funds did not 
come. He had not that magnetic power which so 
transfused and entranced an audience that they put 
their hands in their pockets unconsciously, so that 
he who purposed giving five dollars gave fifty, and he 
who purposed giving ten gave one hundred. Yet the 
benediction of his presence was a blessing in all the 
congregations which he visited, and his counsel to young 
men entering the ministry, and warm sympathy for 
them in their long.ings and waitings for settlement, they 
will remember with gratitude forever. 

You called him to be your pastor. He resigned his 
secretaryship and his emeritus pastorship at Fitchburg, 
accepted your invitation, and, at the age of fifty-five, 
returned to the place of his birth, — to the meeting- 
house under whose oaken roof he had worshipped 
when a child, before he took upon himself the sacred 
office of the ministry, — to minister himself to those 
who had been his companions in childhood, and to 
their children and their children's children ; and here 
he stood, making friends everywhere and enemies no- 
where, amidst the fierce discussions which preceded and 
followed our civil war, and the terrible distress and 
agony which attended it. How he stood like the angel 
in the sun, so near heaven as to be filled with its influ- 
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ences, so near the earth as to distil them all around him ! 
What he did, and how well he did it, during all this 
quarter of a century, while his eye was not dim nor his 
strength abated, you all know, and your pure minds do 
not even need stirring up by way of remembrance that 
you may call to mind his works of charity, his words of 
consolation. 

"... in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 

Yes, he " allured to brighter worlds." He did not 
storm and threaten and scare ; he " allured " by the 
beauty of holiness as illustrated in his own character 
as a devoted disciple of the Master. He " led the way," 
indeed, for who that saw him did not bear witness of 
him that he had been with Jesus .f^ Calvin Lincoln 
was a man of the beatitudes. 

Thus he went in and out before you, breaking the 
bread of life, illustrating the beauty and power of a 
Christian faith, and in the very act of invoking a heal- 
ing blessing upon the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
God took him to himself, his years full, his sheaves 
garnered. 

Certainly the time and occasion of his death was not 
less fitting than the beauty and devotion of his life. 
The multitude which thronged this house at his funeral, 
the tears which watered his grave, are a swift and final 
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confutation of the frequent assertion that the minister is 
no longer either respected or loved. On the contrary, 
never, since Paul went forth to proclaim the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, has a true minister been held in 
higher honor and deeper affection than at this hour. 

Were I to close this tribute here, I should not only 
leave the best things unsaid, but do great injustice to 
the nlemory of my dear friend, to your remembrance 
of him, and to my own feelings. And yet I tremble 
to attempt any description of the wonderfully balanced, 
perfectly rounded character of Calvin Lincoln. To 
those who did not know him, the tamest description 
of the man would seem extravagant, if not a mere 
travesty ; and to those who knew him well, as many 
if not all of you did, any colors with which the picture 
of his life may be drawn will seem pale, faded, 
inexpressive. 

Nor can I forget, as I approach this part of my 
theme, the shrinking modesty of my dear friend from 
every word of compliment or gratulation. Could he 
speak from out his glory, I fear he would rebuke me 
often and feel that I had ceased to love him if I did 
not regard his admonition. But I cannot stop to 
measure my words in the presence of such a character, 
of such a friend, — to whom I owe so much, to whom 
everybody owes so much. I must speak as I feel, and 
I am sure that in your ears, — who knew him better, 
but cannot have loved him better, than I did, — the 
most extravagant word to the ear of the stranger will 
be only the word of truth and soberness. And thou, 
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Saintly Friend, look in forgiving love upon the frank- 
ness and warmth with which I must speak of thee the 
word which is in my heart and pressing to my lips ! 

I wish to speak as worthily as I can, briefly as I 
must, of Calvin Lincoln as a Preacher, as a Pastor^ as 
a Student, as a Citizen, as a Friend. May the Holy 
Spirit so reveal afresh to me his qualities of mind and 
heart, unfolded in these responsible and tender dffices, 
that I may not entirely fail of presenting to you the 
"perfect man " who "finished his course," who "kept 
the faith," and who has received the "crown" and 
shared the " throne " of his great Master and Teacher. 

The pulpit was the " joy " if not the " throne " of 
Calvin Lincoln, for I am not sure that as a pastor he 
was not even greater than as a preacher. His presence 
everywhere was attractive and charming, but in the 
pulpit his face shone as the face of an angel ; and that 
benignant expression, which was not a smile but more 
than a smile, was a sermon in itself. He understood 
the proprieties of the pulpit. He loathed, with all the 
intensity of his refined nature, all foppery on the one 
hand, and all slovenliness on the other, in this sacred 
place. He equally disliked all pompousness and frivo- 
lousness, all wry-facedness and sanctimoniousness. He 
loved the gravity which was cheerful and the cheerful- 
ness which was serene. All the services of the pulpit 
were conducted with decorum, filialness, and reverence. 
In prayer his soul was lifted up to the very fountain 
of blessing, and his words were as fitly chosen as they 
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were fervent. He did not talk to God as to a com- 
panion. He addressed him reverently as he would a 
revered father. Disregarding formalism he observed 
all the proprieties of a devotional exercise, and if at 
times his fervor, so inspiring, so exalting, so irrepressi- 
ble, prolonged the prayer, his saintliness redeemed the 
time. He made no claims to oratory in the pulpit, and 
had some doubt about the value of the exhibition of 
elocutionary art in it. He was an earnest, sincere, 
direct, impressive speaker, with very little action. But 
the tones of his voice, the very cadence into which he 
sometimes fell, gave great emphasis to his sentences 
and held the attention of his audience. Sometimes 
his face so lighted up with warmth from within and 
his voice so trembled with emotion that he carried 
captive the hearer. 

His style as a sermon-writer was very chaste, sub- 
dued almost to severity for an address, and more fitted 
for an essay to be read than for a sermon to be 
delivered. This was a general fault of the training 
of the preachers of that early day ; perfect writing was 
more carefully taught than impressive speaking. Yet 
Mr. Lincoln was a fine extemporaneous speaker, and 
I have heard him sometimes when I wondered how he 
ever troubled himself to write at alL He was a good 
preacher, and his whole bearing in the pulpit was that 
of a man who respected his calling. You never came 
to your church or brought a friend with you tremb- 
lingly, lest your pastor would do or say something of 
which you would be ashamed. 
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In administering the rites of the church he was very 
happy, exceptionally happy. The memorial service 
ceased to be a form when administered by him, and it 
will be one of my most pleasant memories of him that 
I was permitted to join with him in his last administra- 
tion of it so few weeks before his death. He delighted 
to baptize the little ones, and his face shone even more 
brightly when he symbolized their relation to the 
church and the Master by sprinkling the pure water 
on their foreheads. Ever after, these children were 
especially dear to him. 

As a Pastor, our dear teacher and guide was first 
among the best. He knew the homes of all his 
parishioners, and no one was more welcome to them 
than he, and he called you all by your names. The 
little children shared his knee, while the parents shared 
his counsel, when he entered your doors. He loved 
children, and his face lit up with a brighter glow as he 
told me how they would run to him in the street to 
take his hand. He loved the young people of his 
parish. How proud he was to speak of you and your 
honorable lives and consecrated homes, and the honor 
which you give to this venerable society and your 
venerable ancestry. His heart was so large that it 
held all the sorrowful, and his sympathy was so broad 
that it was a refuge for all the bereaved. He was a 
Son of Consolation to every sad heart ; and he also 
rejoiced with those who rejoiced, in deepest sincerity. 
His presence added joy to every circle, every rational 
entertainment, for he had a taste for the lightsome and 
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cheery. While he would have all hilarity limited by 
reason, he would not repress what was jocund and 
mirthful. Indeed, what condition was there of joy or 
sorrow, painful bereavement or inspiring prosperity, 
which he did not appreciate, sympathize with, and 
share ? In the house of mourning and in the house of 
feasting, at the funeral and at the wedding, he knew the 
fitting word to speak, the fitting act to do ; and he spoke 
that word, O how sympathizingly ! he performed that 
act, O how lovingly ! hundreds of hearts will testify, 
hundreds of homes will bear witness. Through 
storms, in heat and cold, he was seen going on his 
errands of mercy till the " silver cord was loosed and 
the golden bowl broken." 

Nor were his services and sympathies confined to 
this society only. He was Bishop of Souls. How 
tenderly his heart went out in loving sympathy to em- 
brace and bless other societies, especially those of his 
own faith and name! How he longed for closer 
fellowship and warmer sympathy between them ! How 
he prayed most fervently that all separating influences 
might vanish, that all yearnings of fraternal hearts for 
closer union might be satisfied I And how abundantly, 
how blessedly, his prayer has been answered, this ser- 
vice witnesses. The hour of perfect fellowship has 
indeed fully come. For feeling that your^ sisterly 
sympathy was not fully expressed even by the beautiful 
and tearful tribute paid to the memory of their pastor 
by your pastor at the funeral service, you have closed 

* The Third Congregational Society. 
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the doors of your own church to-day and have come up 
together as a society, people and pastor, honored and 
beloved, to sit with us as silent mourners, and share 
the grief of your sister society in their great bereave- 
ment. We are deeply moved by this spontaneous 
expression of sisterly affection and sympathy in this 
tender and delicate manner. Here and now, by his 
fresh grave, over his still heart, the yet closer union of 
these sister societies, for which he so fervently prayed, 
is completed. Like kindred drops these societies are 
mingled into one in this memorial service. One heart, 
one hope, one object, — the attainment of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ, as he attained it, possesses 
and inspires all. And methinks he bends from his 
lofty seat to witness this answer to his prayers, this full 
fruition of his hopes ! Methinks I see his palm-branch 
wave a blessing on this spontaneous expression of 
fraternal fellowship and common grief! Methinks I 
see him touch a string of higher note on his golden 
harp to sound forth his new-born joy ! May this loving 
and sisterly sympathy warm and glow and, if possible, 
deepen forevermore I 

But our dear brother's sympathies were not limited 
by his own denomination. His theological studies 
and his religious experience led him to respect and 
often to love and enjoy the services and methods of 
other denominations, and his presence and services 
were often sought and were most grateful to them ; as 
Mr. Hood testified in his most loving, and worthy 
tribute to the memory of your late pastor, on the day 
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of his funeral. His face lighted up with a peculiar 
expression of gratification when he told me, as he 
loved to tell me often, of the pleasant fraternal relar 
tions which existed between himself and the other 
denominations in the town. 

Those who were not well acquainted with Mr. 
Lincoln were hardly aware of his studious habits and 
his particular, as well as general, scholarship. He 
kept himself not only abreast of truth, but of all 
guesses at truth, even the most absurd ones. He was 
familiar with all the new philosophical folly, as well as 
with all the new philosophical wisdom, of the day ; 
and while he made himself merry with the metaphys- 
ical jargon which only darkens knowledge, he hailed 
with joy every new ray of light which dispelled the 
outlying darkness. 

He had clear ^ distinct, and firmly held opinions on 
subjects of theology and criticism, from which he could 
not be allured by any guesses or baseless theories, 
however plausible. His faith was founded on a rock, 
— careful study, unbiassed weighing of evidence. Still 
he was charitable — yea, he was more than charitable, he 
was hospitable — to other opinions. He rather pitied 
than condemned, never denounced those who in 
" wandering mazes " were lost. With other Christian 
churches he had warm fellowship, and he was welcomed 
to their pulpits and social meetings ; and his services 
were often sought by them in seasons of affliction. 
This pleased him very much. His heart was large 
enough to hold all who sought refuge in it, and his 
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sympathies were warm enough to dispel the coldness 
of suspicion. He sought the society, the sympathy, 
of other Christians. Besides, his studies were so 
comprehensive and profound that he could see reasons 
why other denominations should exist, and his heart 
was so large and loving that he could take them into 
his fellowship. Yea, more than these could his heart 
hold. Most profoundly and inseparably attached to 
the Christian religion as he was, he still as undoubt- 
ingly believed that " in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him." 
His studies and meditations enlarged both his charity 
and his sympathy. 

As a Citizen, he took a lively interest in all that pro- 
moted the welfare and elevated the culture of the 
town. Where his strength failed him his sympathy 
aided. Education, sobriety, good taste, — these he 
encouraged always by word and work. He took 
pride in the good name and fame of his native town, 
and by his own character and influence added to both. 
He sustained all organizations which sought by wise 
means to free the town of evils and introduce benefits. 
With joy and deep gratitude he witnessed the preser- 
vation and renovation of this venerable edifice, and we 
all remember how delighted he was to join in the 
celebration of its second centennial ; and I will add with 
what pleasure he reminded me of a still greater day, 
next January, when two centuries will have been com- 
pleted since this house was first opened for worship. 
Alas for us I Joy to him ! He will celebrate that 
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event in the " house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens." Every improvement of the streets, 
every new ornament in public grounds or private yards, 
pleased him ; but his greatest joy was in the improve- 
ment of the citizens themselves. Men not monu- 
ments, souls not shrubbery, solid integrity in business, 
fraternal sympathy and helpfulness in society, filial 
reverence and trust in religion, — these it was his 
supreme joy to witness, these it was his supreme 
ambition to promote ; and your town is evidence that 
his desire and co-operation were not in vain. 

As a Friend^ your late pastor could well say with the 
Roman poet, " I think nothing human to be separate 
from me." Whose friend was not Calvin Lincoln? 
Who, from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, knowing him, was his enemy ? How inextri- 
cably the fibres of his loving heart were intertwisted 
through and around all the most secret, most delicate 
foldings of your affections. He was a friend who 
stuck closer than a brother. Floods could not drown 
nor tempests shake his love. That lingering pressure 
of the hand, that glow of the face as he met you on 
the street or welcomed you to his home, they will 
live in memory forever. But I must refrain, lest once 
more the fountains of our grief that he is gone be 
opened too widely. 

Of the serene sanctities of his early and later home- 
life I may not speak. I am forbidden by the publicity 
of the occasion as well as by the privacy of that life. 
I will only say " the child was father of the man." 
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Only one is left who could speak of it worthily, and 
she is fading, fainting, her life exhaling, the last of 
that group of children "that prayed around one 
parent knee,*' — as remarkable, all of them, for the 
serenity of their faith as for the greatness of their 
sufferings and bereavements. How inexpressibly ten- 
der the relations between them were, one incident, 
already related here, will reveal. It must be repeated, 
for as the little inlet of the ocean-tide in the shaded 
rift of the rocks reveals the quality of the water in all 
the continent-encircling seas, so this little incident 
reveals the inexpressible beauty of the life of that 
household. 

One day, as Mr. Lincoln was taking a little rest 
in his study, and his devoted daughter-in-law was 
caring for the feeble invalid sister, just stepping on the 
threshold of the Father's house, she sent for Calvin to 
come up to her chamber. He instantly answered the 
call, and when he entered the door he asked her what 
she wished for. " Oh ! " said the pale, emaciated sister, 
" I only want to look on your face ; " and after he had 
stood awhile and appeared about to retire, she said 
feebly, " a little longer." He lingered a moment, and 
then she said sweetly, " You may go now." Oh ! had 
I the genius and pencil of Raphael, I would put that 
scene upon canvas, to illustrate to all the coming ages 
the beauty, the strength, of family affection. 

I seem to feel a soft hand on my shoulder ! I seem 
to see a benignant face over it! I hear a gentle 
whisper, " No more ! no more ! " I obey that whis- 
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pered admonition. I have done. What could I say 
more if I would? Why need I have said anything? 
Only because my heart needed relief, not because his 
life could be honored by me ; only because your hearts 
loved to hear your dear pastor talked about, not that 
you could be informed of his saintliness. The spirit 
of our departed Saint, Preacher, Pastor, Student, 
Citizen, Friend, pervades, elevates your souls. His 
words of instruction, admonition, inspiration, are still 
sounding in your ears. The benedictions of his benig- 
nant face are still falling upon your bowed heads. The 
prayers of his fervent lips are still ascending to the 
Father. It is true that 

** God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he has given ; . 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven." 



" There is no Death ! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death." 



" Oh, no ! Thou didst not die ! 
Thou hast but laid the souPs frail vesture by, 
And soared to that pure height, 
Where day serene is followed by no night.'* 
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THE funeral of Mr. Lincoln took place in the Old 
Meeting-house on the afternoon of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13, 1881. 

The house was completely filled. Around the pulpit and 
platform were numerous appropriate and beautiful designs of 
flowers, ivy, and wheat, provided by the Parish and contribut- 
ed by individuals, among which was a cross sent by the Third 
Congregational Society, of which Rev. Henry A. Miles, 
D.D., is the Pastor. 

The pall-bearers were Messrs. James S. Lewis, Caleb B. 
Marsh, David A. Hersey, William O. Lincoln, Luther 
Stephenson, and John K. Corbett. 

As the funeral procession entered the meeting-house, it 
was met by Rev. Pitt Dillingham, Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton. Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., and other clergymen, 
and as they preceded it up the aisle the following passages 
of Scripture were read by Rev. Mr. Horton. 

I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord ; he who be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 

We brought nothing into this world and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord. 

For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 
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The services, which were under the direction of Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham, began with an Anthem, " Blessed are the pure 
in heart," by Baumbach, sung by a choir composed of Miss 
Mary F. Mead, soprano, Miss Lizzie B. Siders, alto, Mr. 
Arthur Lincoln, tenor, Mr. Charles A. Lane, bass, with 
Mr. Alfred H. Bissell, organist. 

The following selections from Scripture were then read by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, of Boston, formerly Associate 
Pastor of the Parish during a portion of Mr. Lincoln's 
ministry : — 

Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to 
try you, as though some strange thing happened unto you ; but re- 
joice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's sufferings ; that, when 
his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

Come unto me, saith the Redeemer, all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 

Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. 

They go down to the grave in a full age, like as a shock of com 
cometh in his season. 

We spend our years as a tale that is told. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

The glory of young men is their strength, and the beauty of old 
men is the gray head. The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace. 

They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever and 
ever. 

And when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, they shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man Men this day 
in Israel? 
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He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith : and 
much people was added unto the Lord. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man is peace. 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his! 

When the ear heard him, then it blessed him ; and when the eye 
saw him it gave witness to him ; because be delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon him ; and 
he caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

He put on righteousness, and it clothed him ; his judgment was as 
a robe and a diadem. 

He was eyes to the blind, and feet was he to the lame. 

He was a father to the poor ; and the cause which he knew not he 
searched out. 

As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 

I am the Resurrection and the Life, said Jesus. He that be- 
lieveth in me though he were dead, yet shall he live. 

The choir then sang Mrs. Barbauld's hymn, " How blessed 
the righteous when he dies," to the tune of " Ashford." 

Rev. Pitt Dillingham of Charlestown then offered prayer, 
after which the choir sang as a response "The Lord's Prayer." 

Addresses were then made as follows : — 

ADDRESS OF REV. EDWARD A. HORTON, OF BOSTON. 

The simplicity of our friend's character appeals to us for 
moderation of eulogy ; and yet we cannot keep back the 
honest word, the farewell tribute of thankfulness. Above the 
sigh of sorrow rises the conquering note of gratitude, — 
gratitude for the large service he has rendered to the cause of 
religion, gratitude for the friendship we have enjoyed with 
him, gratitude for truth conveyed and salutary influences 
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received. From early youth to the last hour of active life 
he was devoted to one object, namely, the improvement of 
mankind. 

Conspicuous in Mr. Lincoln's habits was his well-trained 
mind. Schooled, in the college and theological classes, to 
exact statement and careful utterance, he preserved a polished 
style throughout his career. He had a strong distaste for 
eccentric expressions, and held his usage of language above 
all suspicion of colloquial and familiar speech. Lucid and 
strong, his compositions always indicated earnest attention 
both to thought and form. 

Part of this coherent and balanced power arose from his 
firm convictions. He knew what he believed ; he also knew 
what he wished to say. Often has he emphasized, in con- 
versations with me, the dissatisfaction he never concealed as 
to a vague and needless confusion of ideas on life's most vital 
questions. It was in his eyes a supreme duty for every 
minister to think seriously and persistently on religion, to 
arrive at solid conclusions, to offer his congregation positive 
truths, to have abiding beliefs in the fundamental facts of 
Christianity. As those around him grew uncertain, he more 
distinctly declared his mind. Early he came to his well- 
grounded beliefs, ceaselessly he promulgated them. Experi- 
ence and discussion seemed to unfold and enlarge them, but 
never shook their foundations. 

With all this strength of assertion went a tender grace of 
gentleness and a winning modesty. The roughness of the 
world never took away their sacred charm ; the aggressions of 
time did not harden them. He often unduly depreciated his 
sermons, his work, his worth. ."My best remarks," he would 
say after some public occasion, " are made when all is over, 
and I recall what I wanted to say." I think of an illustration 
which symbolizes this self-retirement of his nature. In the 
porch to his home, hard by the constantly opening door, a 
bird built its nest, reared its young, and trustingly dwelt the 
summer through. This happened several seasons, and the 
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nest is still there. Such confidence had all in him. Bird and 
man felt secure. People were glad to confide their sorrows, 
reveal their secrets to him ; for he was never known to deal 
harshly with anything in God's creation. 

Thus he had sympathy. How many sought his face, his 
voice, his assuaging presence, in hours of grief ! Like a 
shepherd indeed he tended his flock. Weary miles he trav- 
ersed to visit the sick and bereaved. Tireless in his sense of 
duty, he filled its performance with a heart of genuine kind- 
ness. This sympathy sought no extravagant outlet. It was 
always deep but calm, — disclosed in the tone, the pressure of 
the hand, the quiet tokens, as well as in the fervid prayer. 

Nothing has been more noticed and marvelled at in our 
friend's life than his wonderful self-control. Winds of trial 
swept over him ; but like some deep-rooted tree, where only 
the outer boughs sway in tempest times, so he maintained an 
almost supernatural calmness. This serenity he owed to a 
living sense of the presence of God. In a most complete and 
sufficing way, he believed in the spiritual world, in the invis- 
ible and eternal. The terms and phrases of our hymns, of 
our faith, of our usual prayers, were throbbing realities to 
him. His soul was open to the divine spirit. The vicissi- 
tudes of life, the disasters and losses of the years, were ac- 
cepted by his religious faith as educational and beneficent. 
Nothing was loss or harm to him, since God governed the 
universe. A God of Love : to such a being he allied his 
faith. A Heavenly Father : believing in the existence of this 
all-loving and immanent God, he trusted him as a child trusts 
the good, tender parent on earth. 

Out from his own church and denomination, his affiliations 
extended. In these fraternal alliances he rejoiced. Nothing 
gratified his catholic spirit more than to see fresh evidences 
of fraternity and fellowship, among all sects, spring up and 
abound. He believed that a central unity held all Christian 
churches together ; and his prayer was that all might come 
at last into one harmony of aim and faith, while each pursued 

3 
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its peculiar path of form and organization. How significant, 
then, is that scene of last Thursday, when he stood among 
representatives of the churches here, and joined with them in 
a service of united worship. There his last public word was 
spoken, — spoken with power and beauty. There his last 
prayer began, its accents of petition blending with the prayers 
of brethren. We shall often recall that scene as it has been 
pictured to us, and reverently wonder at the mysterious 
Providence which thus shaped the closing labors of this aged 
servant of the Lord. 

Mr. Lincoln was a lover of heart religion. I do not mean 
by that any idle emotional manifestations, but strong and 
healthy sentiment, devotion, enthusiasm, consecration. His 
participation in the Methodist prayer-meetings was welcomed 
by those of that church, and enjoyed by him. That passage 
in Scripture, " Out of the heart are the issues of life," had, to 
his penetrating thought, a profound meaning. Knowledge 
he sought, intellectual acumen he appreciated, but his con- 
stant criticism on many of the modern tendencies was this : 
"Mental acuteness alone, knowledge alone, will not keep 
evil out." As he lived himself, so he guided others. His 
own safety, he felt, was in a pure heart, in lofty sentiments, 
in consecration of purpose, in giving the heart to God ; and 
in this surrender he found for himself and all mankind the 
secret of true religious growth and Christian character. 

To him, ere he left us, had come severe trials. One by 
one, he had seen those nearest and dearest pass away. Never 
strong, he was compelled to struggle with bodily weakness, 
and at times great exhaustion fettered his labors. Yet these 
things seemed to feed his traits of saintly conduct. They 
poured into his resources of sympathy and energy new ele- 
ments of strength. His hand was reinforced to help others. 
No discontent furrowed his face ; no petulancy marred his 
feelings. The sunset of his long life was beautiful, happy, 
grateful. 

You can well see, therefore, that, when I became his col- 
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league, I entered a sphere of more than ordinary helpfulness 
and pleasure. He was lenient, suggestive, unobtrusive. I 
look back upon those three years, and behold no discord. 
The retrospect is a golden one. We had no jealousy. As I 
saw the loyal love of this church and people for him and his 
labors, I knew it was the best proof I could have that they 
would be loyal to me. As he saw evidence of attachment to 
me, it cheered his heart to know that his society proposed to 
go forward as one flock, and strengthen the things that re- 
main. His influence over one of my years and temperament 
was restraining and elevating. I make these somewhat per- 
sonal remarks with the more accent, because it is commonly 
deemed impossible, or very irksome, for senior and junior 
pastors to work together. The brief but happy record I now 
recall, owed much of its harmony and strength to the sweet 
disposition of him we lament. 

I am glad to bear witness to the fact that Mr. Lincoln 
kept abreast of modern thought in his reading. He knew the 
latest theories, scientific or theological, and discussed them 
with friends. Because he did not rush to seize every new 
idea might seem to a superficial observer as proof of his non- 
contact with fresh productions. He read and pondered. 
Settled in his own mind by logic and investigation quite 
thorough, he was not distracted and tossed about by every 
wind of doctrine. His fondness was for the best books, 
those that go down the deepest. The last book he looked 
at was left where he laid it, open at a place significant. It 
was on the " Philosophy of Religion," by Morell, — an author 
of highest merit. The passage where his eyes last rested set 
forth the general and the special characteristics of Christian- 
ity, above all enforcing the peculiar claims of Christ as an 
exceptional teacher, the Saviour of the world. This was a 
dear and holy theme with our friend. To him, Christ and 
his religion had a unique and miraculous mission. This 
position he always fortified by the arguments of philosophy, 
by historical proofs, by human experience. 
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In all I have said, no gleam of recognition have I thrown 
toward my subject's more unbent and lighter moods. He was 
no alien to our daily needs of recreation and pastime. His 
approbation followed all judicious amusement. There was in 
him a trait of quiet humor, which bubbled forth in winning 
ways. He enjoyed a good story, he saw the absurd in situa- 
tions, he relished an innocent jest ; but his arrows were never 
poisoned. Perhaps no one ever heard him laugh aloud, but 
his countenance often beamed with hearty good-nature and 
sport. 

This native kindliness drew children to him, and led him 
to prize their friendship. His pocket often contained the 
confection, slyly drawn forth and inserted in the child's hand. 
He prized the acquaintance of youth and shared their noble 
ambitions. 

We remember our friend in one respect very vividly, — as 
the preacher in the pulpit and the constant occupant of this 
place when health permitted. Rarely was he absent. We 
can hardly realize that he is no more to enter here, scan the 
congregation, and join in the worship. Sunday was his day 
of rejoicing. He was a part of the service. To see his face 
and to know that he was present gave an added joy and satis- 
faction to the exercises. By precept and example, he upheld 
the habit of church-going. The Old Meeting-house was a 
shrine to his devout spirit. Even now, his voice seems to 
sound, urging with new power the claims and privileges of 
public worship. There was unction in his prayers, clear 
thought in his sermons, reverence in his usages, and a bene- 
dictory power in his mien. 

In the city of Fitchburg and throughout Worcester County 
his memory is cherished, for there he gave a quarter of a 
century of his best endeavor. Choice friends he had, like 
Gannett, Hall, Young, and Fumess. Most of them have 
ended their labors. Others, like Albert Fearing, who shared 
his intimate life, have gone. He was nearly the last of a 
prominent circle. 
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The end of his mortal life was fitting. Nothing more beau- 
tiful could be asked, — nothing, we may believe, more to his 
own desire. Cloudless and strong, his intellect expressed itself 
to the last in unmistakable language. Free from disabilities 
he rounded a ripe old age, saw the great anniversary of this 
building, and was carried to his home to pass at last a pain- 
less transition. He is not dead. His recorded life has no 
measured limits. It has aided those who for years to come 
will call him blessed. We will not say good-by. Upon our 
pathways he will daily reappear. His words will be heard in 
memory's chambers. The light of his saintly face will shine 
into our future meditations. He lives still in our affections, 
— the pure example, the earnest preacher, the untiring pas- 
tor, the kindly neighbor, the modest counsellor, the spotless 
Christian. 



ADDRESS OF REV. HENRY A. MILES, D.D., OF HINGHAM. 

After these protracted obsequies it is but a word that I 
must add ; yet, considering my close intimacies with the de- 
parted, as well in other places as during the last six years in 
Hingham, I am glad of an opportunity for a brief utterance 0/ 
afEection at the grave of a life-long friend. 

Long before he was pastor of this church, indeed soon 
after he began his professional life in the upper part of 
Worcester County, it happened that a gentleman attended 
a service which he conducted ; and on coming to Cambridge, 
he said to some of us theological students, " Last Sunday I 
heard the Apostle John preach." 

This personified the impression on my mind when, earlier 
than that, as far back, I think, as 1824, I heard Mr. Lincoln 
preach, in the first flush of his professional experience ; and 
when I marked his saintly look, his persuasive voice, his air 
of personal refinement and dignity, and an unction born of 
the rdigious views which most interested him, it did indeed 
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seem to be possible that the disciple who leaned on the bosom 
of his Master had arisen from the dead. 

"Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time," — numbering nearly 
sixty years. What have we seen now? A more spiritual 
sweetness and beauty given to the saintly face, a deeper tone 
to the impressive voice, a life-long devotion to the profession 
he had early chosen, a rare singleness and continuity of pur- 
pose, a profounder insight of the views he cherished, an ever 
widening sphere of influence until he became everywhere 
known as an honored Father in our Israel, before whom all 
rose up in respect. 

He was a link connecting us with a noble class of ministers, 
his contemporaries, so many of whom have been translated 
before him : not only of those of his own college class. 
Young, Hall, Kent, and Gannett, — and this last and the de- 
parted loved each other, as you know, like David and Jona- 
than, — but members of College classes after him, who have 
adorned the clerical profession, — Lunt of Quincy, Hill of 
Worcester, Burnap of Baltimore, Peabody of Boston, Putnam 
of Roxbury, and Hosmer, whose death has been so recent 
that the heavens, parted by his ascent, have hardly yet closed 
to shut him from our sight. 

I call the memories of all these around me. They seem to 
hover over this scene as do beautiful forms in some of the old 
pictures of Holy Families. Rather T would say that they 
themselves are a Holy Family, to welcome with a smile of joy 
him whom they so deeply loved. 

And now he, too, is numbered with the departed, happy — as 
Tacitus, the old Roman historian, said of Agricola — not only 
in the renown of his life, but in the opportuneness of his 
death. I know not why I may not quote that historian's 
precise words, just as I have heard them come from those 
now marble lips : Felix non vita tantum claritate^ sed etiam 
opporUifiitate mortis. 

But I will not close with words from that source. I turn 
to a higher inspiration. Your tongues will say it for him. 
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what his humility would not permit him to say for himself, — 
'* I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; I 
have kept the faith ; and there is laid up for me a crown of 
glory." 



ADDRESS OF REV. EDWARD C. HOOD, OF HINGHAM. 

I FEEL very grateful to those who in the arrangement of 
these services have allowed me to pay a brief tribute to the 
memory of my dear friend and father in the ministry. Six 
years ago this very week I first met him, and, as a stranger in 
the place, received from him one of the first and most cordial 
welcomes extended to me outside of my own church and 
society. This is not the place to speak of my personal rela- 
tions to him, but I may only say that during the time of my 
acquaintance with him, I enjoyed one of the most satisfying 
and sustaining firiendships that I ever formed. Delightful as 
a friend, valuable as a personal adviser, walking before me as 
a model of the true man and the true minister, — I say it 
sincerely, my burdens have been lightened and my ministry 
more fruitful of good for the sweet fellowship I have enjoyed 
with this lovely apostle of Christ, 

I wish merely to call your attention to what has seemed to 
tne a most rare and prominent feature in the life and char- 
acter of Mr. Lincoln. He always brought into prominence, 
kept teaching and strengthening, the vital things of the 
Christian religion. He firmly believed in God, and in His 
purpose to redeem the world from sin by Jesus Christ; and 
this grand, simple creed and hope was the text of every 
public address, of every private conversation, and completely 
overshadowed the minor differences which often separate 
those who are partakers of the same hope. And exceptional 
as it is to find such a man, he was drawn near — very near — 
in the bonds of a real fellowship to every sincere minister of 
the truth, of whatever name. I do not believe that his inter- 
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course with those of his own denomination could have been 
any more cordial than it was toward some of those who differ 
most widely from them in matters of faith. There was never 
in the least degree any of that reservation and underlying 
distrust which so often mark the intercourse of those who 
represent different faiths. Each one could say with a perfect 
understanding, " he is one of us." Like the Apostle John, the 
love of God shed abroad in his heart begat confidence and 
love in every one. Like the Apostle Paul, he became all 
things to all men by receiving all under the grateful shade of 
his great faith and love. Like the Lord Jesus, his Master 
and ours, he drew all men unto him. 

It could not be said, therefore, of this man that he belonged 
to any one church or name or section. He did not belong to 
the dear friends of this congregation, for though you have 
enjoyed for many years the first claim upon his ministrations, 
yet he ever felt that he was not yours exclusively, nor yet his 
own, but Christ's. We, upon Hingham Plain, have often 
listened to the words of grace and .truth which he has spoken 
to us. To each of the congregations in the town, how often 
has he broken the Bread of Life ! How often has he been 
sought to comfort mourners, and perform the last offices for 
their dead, without regard to any boundaries or dividing lines ! 
How generally, through this whole region, has the benediction 
of his ministry been felt ! 

No, he did not belong exclusively to any one. No single 
heart or homestead or parish or denomination was large 
enough to hold him. He had consecrated himself to God and 
mankind, and he belonged to them. I speak, then, for every 
person and section of this town when I say that he was per- 
sonally endeared to us all. And as we ministers and people 
of this community shall go out from this house of mourning 
to continue our Christian work without the inspiration of his 
presence, we cannot help praying in David's words, " Help, 
Lord ! for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men. " 
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ADDRESS OF REV. WILLIAM C GANNETT, OF ST. PAUL, 

MINNESOTA. 

My word is that of one who remembers Calvin Lincoln as 
his father's friend. In your old home did one man come and 
go at whose greeting your father's face took on a special 
gladness, and he who always seemed so old to you turned 
strangely child-like ; whose coming was the signal for fun and 
boy-names to pass to and fro between the two grave men ; not 
quite an uncle, either: bringing, even more distinctly than 
the uncles, the feeling that your father had not only been a 
boy once, but had a boy hidden in him still.? Mr. Lincoln 
used to bring that feeling into our old home. The name 
Calvin grew familiar to us as symbol of a father's welcome, 
and of tenderness to children, and of quiet goodness and a 
pure, shining face. 

I think we children used to wonder sometimes whether Mr. 
Lincoln ever did, or knew how to do, a wrong thing. He 
seemed a little too good to play with. Once or twice he con- 
fessed some bit of swerving from the straightest line of the 
ideal, and smiles still come, to remember the thing the good 
man had to enlarge to make confession over! He made on all 
the same impression of saintliness. A little thing showed it so 
the last time that I saw him. You know, when Death comes 
into the home, we want, not our brightest friend, not our most 
eloquent or intellectual, — we want the best man that we 
know to say the Good-by for us. The simply purest man 
seems then the fittest man, perhaps from a dim hope that by 
kinship he may know a little more than others of what lies 
beyond the gate. Well, only a month ago we came to see 
Mr. Lincoln here. I am so glad we came ! The same old 
father-greeting waited at the door. The same sereneness lay 
upon the face. We went into the little study, and among the 
books upon the table he showed us — I suspect with a natural 
sense of gratitude that he still had a chosen use on earth — 
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the list of friends to whose funerals he had been summoned 
while living here, in Hingham. They were old and young, in 
his own parish and in other parishes, in town and out of town. 
I think he was half-way through his second book of names ! 
It meant that all those shadowed homes held Calvin Lincoln 
to be holy. 

And now, for the last time, the old man has been sum- 
moned to a funeral. Here in the Old Church, where so often 
he has spoken the tender words, it is his turn to be silent. 
He will not even hear us. He cannot turn aside, this time, 
our praises of him ; but his face still looks its peace at us ! 
The summer-close around us in the fields, this quiet day now 
passing to the sunset, these sheaves of ripened grain, all frame 
it fitly. On the way from the home to the church, just now, 
I heard a touching story. Is it wrong to tell it, even though it 
refer to her who lies in the upper chamber, sick, the sister of 
his life and care ? In her sickness, one said, she would some- 
times send down for her brother Calvin to come up to her. 
He would go upstairs. " What is it I may do ? " — " Nothing : 
I only wanted to see your face." So he would stand and be 
looked at a little while : and then, " Shall I go now ? " — " Not 
yet ; I have not had enough ; I want to see your face a little 
longer." By and by he would be dismissed. Did she not 
speak for us all ? Friend! we have not had enough ! we want 
to see your face a little longer ! 

One thing is sure : that look, that has blessed the streets 
and homes of Hingham these twenty years, will linger in the 
memory of many a boy and girl, — the old pastor's benediction 
on them while they live. 



[The following address, prepared for the occasion by Rev. 
Pitt Dillingham, was not delivered on account of the lateness 
of the hour.] 



ADDRESS OF REV. PITT DILLINGHAM. 
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ADDRESS OF REV. PITT DILLINGHAM, OF CHARLES- 
TOWN. 

It has been said that perhaps there has scarcely been a 
town in a Christian country, since the time of Christ, where 
a century has gone by without exhibiting a character of such 
elevation that his mere presence has shamed the bad and 
made the good better, and has been felt at times like the 
presence of God himself. 

I do not know how many holy men and women you may 
have had here in Hingham during the last hundred years, 
but I am quite sure you count him who has just passed from 
among you as one of your saints. 

By a saint we do not mean a perfect man, a man complete, 
without limitations of his own, free from human infirmity, 
or a man who has never known even venial sin ; but we do 
mean a man decidedly above the average in virtue, one who 
takes rank, indeed, somewhere among the Christian nobility, — 
who, by no popish decree or magic-working relics, but by the 
simple excellence of his character, has been elevated thereto. 
We mean a man whose sufficient advocate is his own unpre- 
tentious life, — who, by that voice of the people which is the 
voice of God, or, at any rate, by the agreement of the wisest 
and best who knew him, stands declared to be among the few. 
We mean one who, by no arbitrary ecclesiastical appointment, 
but intrinsically, is a spiritual superior to those about him ; 
one who is recognized, in spite of any modesty on his part 
which would deprecate such an honor, as eminent for his 
goodness ; one who, by the prevailing sanctity of his life, is 
worthy, not, indeed, of " worship," but of " veneration," as one 
of the " friends of God." 

One may well pause and ask himself how he can speak 
fittingly, worthily, of such a character as this. I find myself 
at once anxious to speak and slow to speak, — anxious to 
speak (for I may as well confess) because I am greedy of the 
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honor of being among those privileged to mention the name 
of our dear friend at this time before you. It is an affecting 
privilege, my friends. I will not attempt to tell you just how 
much I value it, or for how many reasons I prize it. Some of 
you can guess at reasons too personal to be dwelt upon by me 
on this occasion. Yet while I would fain put into words 
something of what is in my heart and of what I know is in 
your hearts, I hesitate for fear of saying either too much or too 
little. It would be offensive, an impertinence, to indulge in 
indiscriminate eulogy. Many a man has had cause before 
now to say, in view of an hour like this, " Save me from my 
friends. Let not the lines of truth, which under God's grace 
were worked out within me, be blurred by unthinking 
affection, or by the meaningless epithets of custom." How 
peculiarly unfitting would be fulsome praise towards one who, 
in dealing with persons, so cared for the truth as did our 
friend, who meant what he said, and knew why he said it. 
And yet, how shall one speak always in measured words of 
one so good.^ Surely one would be something more than 
deeply disturbed to think that, by omission or a too sober col- 
oring, he had robbed such an one of just fame. This is the 
danger one is exposed to who would strive to be exact about 
human character. 

I am encouraged to go on, however, to say the little I have 
to say, by remembering how much has already been said 
which was fitting and tender and true ; by remembering that 
your hearts and memories will supplement all that any of us 
could say, and still more by the thought that it does not 
matter so very much, after all, whether I fail or not, whether 
all of us shall have failed or not, in attempting to speak 
adequately of him who has gone, since no failure of ours can 
make a failure of his life. This life is indeed meek, even in 
our presence, but it is also profoundly careless of our praise. 

One of the most intangible things about any man is his 
personal presence. This is the halo, the aureole in the saint's 
portrait, which can be but vaguely suggested by words. This 
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is the glow of " the lamp of the Lord," shining through its 
vase of alabaster. It is the spirit, the mystery of its pres- 
ence, overleaping the limits of the body, filling and 
illuminating the face and the manners, and forming an 
atmosphere round about. It has been the privilege perhaps 
of all of you to know something of the presence of the 
soul just fled. You know from experience something of how 
winning and how hallowing it was. Often has the atmosphere 
of this presence wrapped you about from this pulpit and in 
your homes, — folded you about so quietly, so unpretentiously, 
that you were not conscious of it, but only knew, perhaps, 
that a good frame of mind was upon you, that somehow the 
windows of your soul had been opened wider toward heaven. 
There are men of commanding presence. There are also men 
of sanctifying presence. 

I ask you to call to mind here the balance, the harmony 
of faculties, which characterized Mr. Lincoln. It is said to 
be the exaggeration of a single quality which most easily gains 
popularity ; but the popularity which comes from any such 
narrowness of endowment or development, which makes a man 
the champion of one idea, or a dogmatist about a particular 
method, or the illustration of some single virtue, — this (I 
think you will agree with me) Mr. Lincoln had not. He was 
a man very free from exaggeration in any one line. Yet this 
lack of exaggeration was not the symptom or result of weak- 
ness. It was the result of proportion, of balance, of a well- 
rounded nature. 

I need not say that his intellectual outfit was good. To 
look at the cleanly cut, strong lines of his face was to see 
this. If venerable "wtvQ not the higher and truer term, we 
should say his face was intellectual in its type. Of course 
there have been minds more subtle, more original, more active, 
but his was a mind independent, clear, strong. Up to the 
very last Mr. Lincoln had, as you know, the instincts and 
habits of a student ; yet he was no bookworm, no pedant, no 
mere student. He was refreshingly free from that common 
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form of modern vanity, " the conceit of learning." He did 
not crowd his brain with the undigested theories of other men. 
He did not suffer from mental dyspepsia ; he rarely quoted ; 
he knew what he believed and why he believed it But I 
must not allow myself to say all I might in this connection. 

What Mr. Lincoln was as a preacher many of you know 
better than I. But I know that he had the power of state- 
ment, of putting things clearly, convincingly, and forcibly. I 
know that he was not guilty of the preacher's unpardonable 
sin, dulness ; he had too much imagination and consequent 
power of illustration, and too engaging and impressive a voice 
and manner to be dull. But behind all this, all physical and 
intellectual furnishing, was that which gave him his greatest 
power as a preacher, a genuine religious fervor and tender- 
ness, a spiritual vitality, a quiet, deep earnestness, an unction 
from on high. 

This was the man himself, and so I suppose you will agree 
with me that it was not so much the preacher in the pastor, 
as the pastor in the preacher, which gave him his chief and 
his most lasting influence among you. 

It is for you to say what he was as a pastor ; but I can 
imagine something of it from what I know of his habits, from 
what I was privileged to know of him as a friend. Mr. 
Lincoln was from the beginning interested, as some ministers 
are not, in men, — not merely in human nature, but in the 
living men and women he came in contact with. He pre- 
ferred a human soul, even an uninviting one, whom he 
chanced upon in his travels, — he preferred the observation 
and the friendly drawing out of such a soul to a view by 
land or sea. He was not noticeably fond of nature, though 
he doubtless cared for it ; but I should say he was notice- 
ably interested in real men and women. This is certainly 
an important foundation for a pastor's work. But such an 
endowment was but a part and a beginning. To use the 
old distinction, there was grace as well as nature in Mr. 
Lincoln's care for human beings. When I remember the 
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free, impartial, warm affections, in which he let some of his 
younger friends sun themselves in his old age, how habitually 
cheerful he was in spite of a long series of misfortunes such 
as crush or sour other men, how ready and wise and fatherly 
he was in counsel, how quick and certain and tender was his 
sympathy, and how direct, unmistakably plain was his dealing 
with questions of conscience, I ask myself, " What must he 
have been, in both his pastorates, as a friend, a spiritual 
adviser, a personal help in the trying moments of life ? " 

And if he was all this as a pastor and friend, what must he 
have been to those nearest to him, the members of his house- 
hold ? What must he have been as a brother, a husband, a 
father ? 

Let the touching scene, alluded to so simply and beauti- 
fully by him who preceded me, suggest what I, for one, must 
feel myself disqualified to speak of. 

If I were to say a word of Mr. Lincoln's theological 
position, I should have to say that he deeply distrusted the 
trend of his denomination. Possibly he would now confess 
that there was a little undue timidness in his position, but 
the larger part of it was owing to deliberate conviction, 
which age had nothing to do with. Mr. Lincoln was a 
New Testament Christian, — not a slave to its letter, but he 
did not evaporate its letter by theories of his own. He 
recognized the power of Christ as a revelation, a miraculous 
influx of divine life through Christ. He valued Christ's 
revelation of man, but still more his revelation of God. His 
Christology was at times almost Swedenborgian or Sabellian 
in its expressions. What he chose, however, as his final and 
sufficiently accurate mode of statement, did not go beyond 
John's Gospel and the monotheistic expressions of Paul's 
Epistles. The mutual-indwelling theory was what he ac- 
cepted. Christ was to him " the brightness of the glory of the 
Father, and the express image of his person," one in whom 
it pleased the Father that the fulness of his spirit should 
dwell, — human, but divinely so, not therefore to be glibly and 
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superficially ranked by the side of other men ; a being with 
a revealing and a redemptive mission to mankind, of the most 
glorious and solemn consequence to the race- It was the 
tendency to minimize Christ, the taking his name from its 
awful company in the baptismal formula, and bringing it to 
the level, or near to the level, of human heroes ; it was the 
tendency, which he thought he observed in his denomination, 
to eliminate the supernatural, and escape from the grasp of 
the divine authority of Christ, and the accompanying tendency 
to rush into a viciously rationalistic individualism, — it was 
this which put him intellectually much out of sympathy with 
many in his fellowship, and caused him to look with grave 
doubt upon the future of the Unitarian denomination. 

My friends, I could go on for a long time yet, but I must 
not. Many virtues have I left untouched. The firmness of 
will, which kept his gentleness from becoming too soft ; the 
humility which led him to say he feared nothing in the uni- 
verse except himself ; his habitual cheerfulness, in spite of a 
chronic physical infirmity which often produces gloominess 
of spirit ; the sincerity which kept him from flattery ; the 
strong, steady faith which carried him through the deep 
places of life ; the presence in his heart at the same time of a 
keen, lasting affection for those who were taken out of his 
home, and a reverent, self-forgetful submission to the will 
which ordered the separation, — on these things I should like 
to dwell. They all sprang from a single root, from one foun- 
tain and foundation, however. Our friend had that without 
which all virtues have no virtue in them ; and it is this, after 
all, rather than any enumeration or weighing of special virtues, 
which we need to bear in mind, — which I am sure we should 
take solemnly and thankfully home, as the inmost lesson of 
his life, as it is the inmost lesson of every life vitally 
Christian. It is a lesson as simple, but also as endless in its 
meaning, as the words of St. John : " Every one that loveth 
is born of God ; . . . He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God 
and God in him." To this must be added the further witness 
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the life before us bears, inseparably a part of its inmost 
lesson, as it is an inseparable part of St. John's Gospel, 
" In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him." " He that hath the Son hath life ; 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not life." 

The memory of a good man is for all men. In a way most 
intimate and sacred of all does the memory of this good man, 
indeed, belong to those nearest him, especially to that stricken 
home from which God has called him. May God comfort her 
who, in her patient widow-hood, was a daughter in faithful 
affection, and may he also wrap about, with his tenderest 
and most sustaining influences, that sister who now waits, 
with the spirit and faith of her brother, to be released, in God's 
good time, from the sore and heavy grasp of extreme age, 
disease, and often repeated bereavement. 

In a special way, also, my friends, does the precious and 
redeeming memory of Calvin Lincoln belong to the people of 
Hingham and to the people of this parish. 

Let us remember that that which adds spiritual honor adds, 
at the same time, responsibility. 

This saintly life, the now silent voice of your beloved and 
revered pastor, calls you, the people of his prayerful care, and 
calls us one and all, with a persuasiveness which death alone 
can give, that we follow him on the road of the Master. 

May the Lord God be with you also, and with us all. 

The hymn, " Nearer, my God, to thee," was then sung, to 
the tune of " Bethany," by the congregation, and was followed 
by a Benediction by Mr. Dillingham. 

After the very impressive services the congregation walked 
in procession to the Hingham Cemetery, where Mr. Lincoln 
was buried in his family lot. 

4 
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Calvin Lincoln was born in Hingham, Oct. 27, 1799. 
He was a descendant in a right line from Stephen Lincoln 
who emigrated from Windham, in England, with his wife and 
son Stephen, and came to Hingham in 1638, where he had 
grants of lands among the other early settlers. He also traced 
his descent, through the marriage of his ancestors, from two 
other families of Lincolns, and from others of the early immi- 
gration, among whom was the Rev. Peter Hobart. His 
mother, Linda Loring, — or as it is given in the records of the 
town of Duxbury, where she was born, Belinda, — was the 
daughter of Perez and Sarah (Freeman) Loring, and a lineal 
descendant of Thomas, Loring, one of the early settlers of 
Hingham. 

Mr. Lincoln was married Oct. 10, 1826, to Elizabeth 
Andrews, the daughter of Thomas and Hannah (Cushing) 
Andrews, of Hingham, in which town she was born May 18, 
1802. Their children — all of whom died before their father, 
without issue — were Calvin Andrews, who was married to 
Catherine M. Corbett of Hingham, and Elizabeth Andrews, 
who was married to Henry C. Harding of Hingham, and a 
son who died in infancy. 

Mr. Lincoln's only sisters, Lydia Loring and Laurinda, were 
not married. Laurinda died March 30, 1879, aged 73 years, 
7 months, 8 days ; and Lydia Loring died Nov. 2, 1881, aged 
85 years, 2 months, 17 days, surviving her brother only a few 
weeks. 

Calvin Lincoln died Sept. 11, 1881, aged 81 years, 10 
months, 15 days. 
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Mr. Lincoln had few immediate family connections. His 
father had one brother only who lived to maturity, and no 
sister. His father's elder brother, Stephen, married and had 
four children, as the Hingham Records show, — all of whom 
are thought to have died without issue. 

We have some faith in the transmission of traits, both men- 
tal, physical, and moral, and we have a good right to claim 
that the sturdy stock which came from Old England — " the 
sifted wheat of a nation " — should show among its descend- 
ants results, not only commensurate with its origin, but in- 
creased in power and efficiency, as the effect of the discipline 
of exertion and culture to which a rugged soil and a severe 
climate have subjected it through the several generations. 

Mr. Lincoln's early youth was passed under circumstances 
favorable to the development of all the powers and capacities 
with which nature had endowed him. The quiet home of 
farm life suited well his studious temperament, while the new 
school-house, erected a few years previous to his birth, not 
far from his father's house, afforded him facilities for ob- 
taining early the rudiments of an education. By a wise 
provision of the town this school-house was constantly kept 
open, and at the then usual age of four years Mr. Lincoln 
entered upon the first preparation for his future course. The 
very few of his contemporarie3 now living, who were his 
schoolmates at that early period, remember well the quiet and 
studious boy who surpassed them all in the various studies 
and won from the teachers commendation for his strict regard 
for all the needful regulations made for the school work. 

The home influences by which he was surrounded were 
highly favorable to his education and training. His father, 
for whom he was named, was a man of quiet and even tem- 
perament, fond of books, spending his leisure hours in reading. 
The books which engaged his attention were mostly works of 
history and biography, which a small but well selected library 
in the neighborhood furnished. 

Mr. Lincoln's sister Lydia, three years older than himself. 
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had similar capacity and tastes for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. In her mature years she became the teacher of a 
select school for girls, which she conducted in her father's 
house for many years with great success. This companion- 
ship for study, with the advantage of a few years* advancement, 
was not without its benefits to a studious boy ; while the 
graces and high attainments in mental and moral power, 
which were the special adornments of this sister, could not 
fail to impress themselves upon the mind and heart of a 
nature so gifted in its receptive qualities. 

His mother was a lady of quiet and unobtrusive habits, who 
deserves commendation for her orderly industry, management, 
and economy, — humble if forgotten virtues, — without which 
it would have been impossible to draw from a small New 
England farm the means of defraying the expenses of a 
college education. Such an example of self-abnegation and 
labor in the rugged path of duty was ever present to the 
mind of her son, and the memory of her sacrifices and 
devotion was always tenderly cherished. 

In his father's home there lived also Mr Lincoln's grand- 
parents, aged people at the time of his birth. They ^yere 
good specimens of ripened Puritan fruit, mellowed through 
the kindly influences which had been working in the logical 
thought of New England, — more especially here, where the 
learning and liberal sentiments of Dr. Gay had for nearly 
threescore and ten years found their expression and outgrowth. 
That they should take the deepest interest in and have the 
fondest attachment for their only grandson was in the law of 
nature, and more especially when that affection was so fully 
appreciated and returned. In his old age Mr. Lincoln de- 
lighted to speak of his aged grandparents, and of the influ- 
ence wrought by them during his earlier years. 

Mr. Lincoln's early education was obtained in Hingham, in 
the public schools, and Derby Academy, where, under the 
instruction of Rev. Daniel Kimball, he was fitted for college. 
He entered Harvard College in 1816, and was graduated in 
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due course in the class of 1820, — of which Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, D. D., Rev. William H. Furness, D. D., Rev. Edward 
B. Hall, D. D., and Rev. Alexander Young, D. D. were mem- 
bers. He studied Theology in the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, while the elder Henry Ware, a former minister of the 
First Parish in Hingham, was at its head, and was graduated 
in 1823. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Lincoln was early drawn to 
contemplate the work of the ministry, and that his entry into 
the Divinity School was a natural sequence to his college 
course. 

That sense of moral obligation so early seen in his life, 
quickened into activity by the religious culture of home and 
church, wrought out its work in bringing him into close com- 
munion with the great Creator through the life of his Son 
Jesus Christ, as he learned it from the New Testament. The 
long and able ministry of Dr. Gay, who for many of his later 
years had passed out of the belief and inculcation of the 
Calvinistic Theology, so long dominant in New England, fol- 
lowed as it was by the ministry of the elder Ware in the same 
direction, had impressed upon more than one generation the 
more advanced thought of their belief and preaching. 

It is very probable that the views Mr. Lincoln held in 
matters of religious belief were early formed, and were to him 
so consonant with what enlightened reason and the teaching 
of the Bible inculcated and approved that he had little occa- 
sion to change or modify them during his life. 

During the period of his preparatory studies at the Divinity 
School, the religious thought of the community was called to 
the consideration of the question of belief then dividing it. 
The immediate occasion of this was Dr. Channing's sermon 
delivered at the ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks at Balti- 
more. The publication of this sermon was followed by the 
publication of letters of Dr. Wood, then President of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, to Unitarians. This was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Ware's in reply, and by an answer by Dr. Wood, 
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and one or two other publications on both sides. Mr. Lincoln 
often spoke of the great interest he and the other students 
took in the controversy, and of the intimate relations existing 
between Dr. Ware and the students, and of his familiar and 
confidential manner of presenting to them the whole subject 
then engaging his thought, and calling upon them for earnest 
and prayerful consideration of all the doctrines then brought 
into question. 

To the consideration of the fundamental questions involved 
in the statements of doctrine so opposite, by their ablest advo- 
cates, Mr. Lincoln brought a mind gifted by nature and 
informed by scholastic discipline, and made it the occasion of 
laying a sure and solid foundation of religious belief, which 
made his pulpit services so earnest and effective throughout 
his whole life. 

June 30, 1824, he was ordained as pastor of the First Parish 
in Fitchburg, Mass., where he had a successful ministry of 
many years. His active duties terminated there on account 
of ill health, June 15, 1850, and his pastoral connection was 
dissolved May 5, 1855. A portion of the time he served as 
General Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
and occupied the pulpit of the Bulfinch Street Church in 
Boston. 

May 27, 1855, he was settled as Associate Pastor with Rev. 
Joseph Richardson of the First Parish in Hingham, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until the death of Mr. Richardson, 
which occurred Sept. 25, 1871. He held the position of sole 
pastor from that time until his death, except during the three 
years, 1877 to 1880, when Rev. Edward A. Horton, was asso- 
ciate pastor with him. 

Of the work of Mr. Lincoln's ministry in Fitchburg it is 
necessary only to refer to the sermon of Dr. Stebbins, who 
knew him so well, and whose tribute to his memory has so 
tenderly touched all our hearts. 

It is proper that we should notice the events which led to 
the final dissolution of this connection between a pastor and 
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people, which had been maintained with so large a measure of 
affection and esteem through so many years. 

Mr. Lincoln's father had recently died, his mother dying a 
few years before, and his own family of a son and daughter had 
since the death of their mother been cared for by his younger 
sister. The condition of his father's homestead, given by 
will to his sisters, required supervision, and Mr. Lincoln re- 
turned to the home of his ancestors, where he proposed to 
make his home during his absence from his Society. Before 
this period was reached, a proposal was made to him to take 
upon himself the duties of an associate pastor to the Rev. 
Joseph Richardson, who had then been for forty-nine years 
the pastor of the first parish in Hingham. Though Mr. Lin- 
coln was much attached to his people in Fitchburg, and 
equally beloved by them, yet there were considerations exist- 
ing which induced him to make the change. 

He was now nearly fifty-six years old, having passed the 
meridian of life, and could perceive its approaching length- 
ening shadows. The small rural town in which he was first 
settled had now direct communication with Boston by rail- 
road, and was becoming a centre of traffic and business, and 
assuming the activity of an embryo city. Mr. Lincoln, 
always diffident and unassuming as to his own powers, and 
being of feeble constitution, doubted whether he could meet 
the wants of his Society, increased by all the elements of 
growth by which it was becoming surrounded ; and should 
he return, he feared that he might not be able to continue his 
ministrations for any considerable time with satisfaction to 
himself and profit to so many people. The few years of his 
absence had made the full separation easier than it could be 
made were the ties again united which had so lovingly bound 
them together. 

Still other considerations were pressing upon him, wherein 
the welfare and comfort of others, to whom he was bound 
not only by natural ties but by the obligation of sacrifice on 
their part made to meet his wants, were in no small measure 
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dependent. His sisters yearned for the home where so many 
years of their life had been passed, and though they would 
never have betrayed by any visible sign a reluctance to con- 
tinue a ministration of care to his children, yet he knew how 
much a continued absence from the old home meant to them, 
and how difficult it would be for them to live there without 
his presence and counsel. 

The parish to which he was invited was one of the oldest 
in the Commonwealth. The town in which it was situated 
had been of slow growth, and the work he would be called 
upon to do was among his former townsmen and acquaint- 
ances. It seemed to open a field of usefulness for the few 
remaining years of active ministry to which he could reason- 
ably look forward ; and when it should close by reason of in- 
firmity, he would be with those for whose care and comfort 
it was his duty to provide. 

Of the character of the twenty-six years and upwards of 
his labor among us, who is qualified to speak ? 

His was a ripeness of intellectual perception to which none 
of us have reached. His devotional spirit and attainments in 
Christian thought and deed should serve as inspiration for 
our highest efforts ; happy may it be, shall we be fortunate 
enough to follow at humble distance in the path wherein he 
has shown us how blessed it is to walk. His pulpit efforts 
were marked by a plain statement of the truth he wished to 
inculcate, and these were such as mostly pertained to human 
conduct as the result of right thought. He cared little for the 
metaphysical subtilties which have grown up in the history 
of the Church, and whose consideration has embittered the 
relations which professed Christians have maintained towards 
one another. His belief was in the possibility given to every 
soul to accept the provisions made for its spiritual wants, and 
by the blessing of God, through the mediatorship of his son 
Jesus Christ and the influence of the Holy Spirit, to make 
such attainments in Christian character as to fit it for a 
glorious immortality. 
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It was his strong faith in this belief that gave him such 
earnestness and power in presenting the truths of the gospel. 
He saw nothing so valuable as the human soul ; and we all 
remember how touching were his appeals to us to let no ma- 
terial considerations, however valuable they might ever appear, 
compromise or impede the gaining of the wealth of a truly 
Christian life. All other calamities of life might be endured 
and even made the means of discipline and grace ; but a soul 
lost from its high possibilities, either in unbelief or sin, was to 
him the unfathomable depth of human misfortune. 

It was this faith that endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. He recognized the value of the human soul 
in every individual, however humble, or however far vice had 
taken it into forbidden paths. We remember how earnestly 
he would plead with and for the wandering, hoping that some 
spring of a better life might be reached for their reformation. 

It was this faith that gave him such courage in his work of 
the ministry. In the long reach of the ages back he was fond 
of tracing the power of the gospel among men, even when ob- 
scured by ignorance, tradition, and errors ; and in the increas- 
ing light which advancing knowledge was throwing upon all 
subjects he saw only increasing power given and to be given 
to Christian truth. 

It was this faith that gave such clearness to his views on 
the relation of Christian truth to the modern discoveries in 
science and philosophy. He remembered in the earlier times 
how those having custody of the offices of the Christian church 
had attempted to control philosophical and scientific investiga- 
tion, by perverting the word of God from its moral intent into 
a means of interpreting physical investigation, for which it 
was never given. And he saw clearly how the great Creator 
had placed man in a world of matter to study its laws and 
subdue it to the enlargement of his necessities and comforts. 
He saw that this power of the intellect of man was a glorious 
privilege given to him by the ever loving Father ; but in no 
sense could any work he might do thereby affect the moral 
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and spiritual relation which was the object of Jesus Christ, 
by his mission, to bring to every human soul. 

It was this faith that made the promise of a future life seem 
to him so clear. It gave him the peculiar power to minister 
consolation in those dark days of bereavement which, during 
the period of his ministry among us, have visited nearly all our 
households, and which made his ministrations of prayer sought 
for outside of his parish and town. And when, again and 
again, his own household was called to entertain the angel of 
death, we saw how the agony of suffering was made to him the 
power joi sympathy and comfort to the afflicted. 

In the sermon he preached Jan. 8, 1865, following the 
funeral services of his daughter Mrs. Harding, we find a state- 
ment of what he believed the Bible teaches in relation to the 
great events of life. We find here what elaborate volumes 
could not more plainly unfold, and we discover the strength 
and reality of the faith he possessed. We read again the 
meaning of the old allegory, and see how ineffable sweetness 
of spirit comes from the strong, in the knowledge and power 
of Christian truth. 

This sermon, for the great and consoling truths which it 
inculcates, and for the earnest and touching appeal with which 
it closes, should be a household lesson to be read and studied 
by every member of the parish, and it should be cherished as 
the most precious legacy of affection so long as the sacred 
desk from which he spoke shall remain. 

The calls upon him for funeral services outside his own 
parish were many, and as age and infirmity increased they 
became burdensome. Often has it happened that he has been 
called upon to attend a funeral some miles distant from his 
home, on a cold winter day, by those almost entirely strangers 
to him, when his infirmities pleaded earnestly for fireside 
comforts. Rarely did he fail to answer such calls; never, 
when it was possible for him to do so. On one occasion, 
when he was quite feeble and the weather stormy, he was re- 
monstrated with for attempting to answer a call of this kind 
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by the remark, that " the person or family has no claim upon 
you, and you are risking your health." His answer was, " Were 
this a case of one of my influential parishioners, should I refuse ? 
And shall I refuse these poor people, who on account of their 
poverty are deprived of usual Christian privileges ? " He 
could not refuse. The ghost of a neglected duty would have 
been more terrible to him than any form of suffering arising 
from its performance. 

Mr. Lincoln was strongly attracted to the young, and many 
of his sermons were written to meet the peculiar wants and 
needs of those just entering upon the active duties of life. 
We remember how earnestly and tenderly he would plead 
with them to so use all the social relations of life as to make 
them a means and not a hindrance to a Christian life. 

Mr. Lincoln'was no ascetic. He was fond of meeting his 
people in all their social gatherings and witnessing the inno- 
cent enjoyments of the young; and to them no gathering 
could seem complete without his presence. He believed that 
God had wisely bestowed upon them a joyous and happy na- 
ture, to which it was right that appropriate expression should 
be given ; and he would have them believe that an early conse- 
cration of all their powers to the duties God has assigned them 
would infinitely increase all their means of enjoyment. 

Mr. Lincoln was quite conservative in his views in relation 
to those institutions connected with the church from the earli- 
est settlement of our country, some of which have come to be 
quite generally neglected. Not that he believed them imper- 
ative in themselves, but that he considered them aids and 
opportunities in the way of Christian living. Among these 
institutions, now much neglected in our churches, are the bap- 
tism of infants and the communion observance of the Lord's 
Supper. To this latter privilege and duty how tenderly and 
lovingly did he call our attention ; and if there be any appeal 
from him more worthy than another, and longer to be remem- 
bered, it will be the earnest and beseeching tones in which he 
has called us to consider, whether, in neglecting this duty, we 
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are not suffering the loss of privileges and opportunities of 
inestimable value. 

It is not only in the pulpit and in social gatherings that Mr. 
Lincoln will be remembered ; his presence in our homes was 
an ever welcome and well-remembered event. He entered so 
sympathizingly into all our joys and sorrows that he seemed 
one of us, rejoicing with us in all our prosperity, and hurt as 
we were wounded by our misfortunes. His words of counsel 
strengthened us, and his presence was of itself consolation. 

Having thus briefly considered the work which Mr. Lincoln 
did among us as our pastor, it is proper to say something of 
him as a citizen, in a country where all have obligations and 
duties. These Mr. Lincoln always recognized, and felt called 
upon so to acquaint himself with the questions upon which 
he was to act as to give an intelligent expression to his action. 
He was well read in the history of the country, to a love of 
which he was early initiated by his father, for whose attain- 
ments in this direction and for an extensive knowledge of the 
history of Europe, both ancient and modern, he was always 
pleased to bear witness. 

He believed that a free government was a superstructure to 
be erected and maintained only by an intelligent, moral, and 
religious people. He believed it impossible for a free govern- 
ment to endure with any one of these elements eliminated, 
and that in the experience of the past we might learn how 
severe may be the sufferings of a people when these elements^ 
any or all of them, are imperfectly developed. 

In the aspect of the future he saw the great question by 
which we as a people were to be confronted, when so much of 
the labor of the country is dissevered from the capital which 
must direct and employ it. He saw in this question, in an 
economical and political point of view, how essential it is that 
the owners of capital should be intelligent and God-fearing 
and God-obeying men, so that none of their means shall be 
directed to wasteful or more than wasteful purposes ; but that 
they should recognize their responsibility, and see that labor 
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should be employed, and when employed, that it should be 
directed to beneficial ends, and that no measure of profit to 
capital should be made to the injury of the laborer. 

And, on the other hand, he believed that all these essential 
elements were equally necessary to the laborer, to the end that 
he should ever have a sacred regard to the rights of property 
and to the use of the product of his labor, so that capital should 
never be put in jeopardy through the mistakes of an ignorant 
people, unrestrained by moral and religious principle. 

He believed that on this question the Christian minister 
had a great work to do in unceasing endeavor to quicken the 
conscience to a perception of duty, so that in every walk of 
life the value and dignity of the human soul should receive 
its proper recognition. 

Though Mr. Lincoln brought to the consideration of every 
important question, to which public action was called, care and 
intelligent inquiry, yet he had no disposition to assume or 
to desire any control in directing civil affairs. He realized 
that the work of the ministry to which he was called required 
the whole of his powers, and that he ought to undertake nothing 
that should divert his mind and interest from his great work. 

Mr. Lincoln has left but little of the results of his labor in 
publication ; a few sermons at the most, and nothing outside 
of his special work. Not that his native force of mind and 
culture did not eminently fit him for success in this field of 
labor, but he believed it was his mission to make the spoken 
word the chosen medium, and direct intercourse with men the 
way appointed, for him to do his work. How eminently gifted 
he was to do this work, we who have been its recipients can 
bear testimony. 

In bringing this to a close, the thought presses upon the 
mind, How has this more than a quarter century of worjc been 
appreciated by us among whom it has been done ? The stream 
flowing through the valley marks its course with luxurious 
verdure and abounding fruit ; even the Nile reclaims the bar- 
ren desert, and fits it to be the granary of the world. 
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What have we, as the people of a parish, to show as the 
fruits of his work among us ? Are we brought nearer to each 
other in the bonds of a fraternal love as neighbors ? And in 
all our intercourse and work in our parochial affairs, do we 
recognize the magnitude and importance of the work com- 
mitted to us, so that this shall be in no measure impaired, 
but rather elevated and sanctified by the consecration of our 
powers to God's work, by our faith in the realities of the gos- 
pel of his son Jesus Christ, having the consciousness of the 
sanction and comforting assurance of his Holy Spirit that 
the teachings of our pastor, though dead, shall speak to us, as 
the years roll on, with increasing and ever renewing power 
and effect ? 

As our privileges have been great, may we through them 
find ourselves fitted to be true to all the obligations such priv- 
ileges impose ! 

The circumstances of Mr. Lincoln's death were somewhat 
remarkable, and the occasion seemed fitting for the sad event. 

Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881, was appointed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts as a day of prayer for the recovery of Presi- 
dent Garfield, and services, in which the ministers of the 
town took part, were held in the Old Meeting-house. After 
others had spoken, Mr. Lincoln made a brief address and then 
offered prayer. While in the act of praying he was stricken 
with paralysis, and died on the following Sunday morning. 

The substance of Mr. Lincoln's address, as nearly as can 
be remembered, was as follows : — 

" We have met under circumstances of unparalleled sorrow 
and solemnity. Probably there has never been such a scene 
in the history of the nation, when the prayers of a great 
people have ascended with such unanimity to Almighty God 
that he would spare a valued and sacred life. 

" Those who have often heard me in this place know that I 
believe in prayer. It is the voice of communication between 

5 
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God's children and their Father when they are in need. 
While I do not believe that in answer to our feeble requests 
any of the vast plans and purposes of God will be changed, 
yet I do believe that this is tlie ordained means whereby we 
are to bring our minds into sympathy with those plans, and 
our hearts into humble and loving obedience to the will of 
God, whatever it is. Prayer, by inducing a spirit of humilia- 
tion and submission, prepares us to receive a blessing through 
affliction. 

** There are many things which unite to call forth a universal 
expression of sympathy for our suffering President, — his 
ability as a public officer, his noble Christian character, his 
heroic patience during a tedious illness, and the beautiful 
picture of his private domestic life, which has engaged the 
attention of the whole nation.** 
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